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ABSTRACT 

Following introductory material, this document 
presents a rationale for experiential learning. Service- learning 
programs and internships in North Carolina are described in light of 
their objectives, the role of agency colleagues, the role of faculty 
counselors, the students, and criteria for evaluation, (HJH) 
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I ntr oduct i on 

I want to think with you this evening about a new way to 
approach education and service. !t is also a vision of sorts; 
end where to beg i n our th i nk i ng is perhaps in ask i ng why stu- 
dents in this culture are not the most logical place to begin 
realizing this vision. Most of us would acknowledge that a 
s i gn i f i cant port i on of students within our society are al- 
ienated. The signs of this alienation are many: extensive 
drug use, long hair, and the development of communes and other 
intensive communities. Just as critical, although not as evi- 
dent, there is an increasing uneasiness about the possibilities 
for one's future emotional and intellectual growth. This 
uneasiness is evident, for instance, in the general reluctance 
of students to enter public life. 

Several factors have been consistently advanced as causes 
of this alienation. One historian, Richard Hofstadter, has 
suggested that a determining factor is the lack of a sense of 
vocation among youth in American society (see Newsweek , July 6, 1970) 
This lack can be attributed partially to a techno I og i ca I culture 
in which the products of one's work are increasingly less 
visible^ Related to Hofstadter's analysis is another which 
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attributes alienation to the fact that youth are denied respon- 
sibility and that their entry into meaningful public roles is 
prevented for too long a period. An increasing number of students, 
however, view the life and values of American society as not so 
meaningful and even bankrupt. Thus, the entry into public life 
is an unwise investment of their energy and commitment. 

Exper iential Learning 

One means of getting at the source of this alienation is 
to examine in greater detail the criticism of the manner in 
which we educate ourselves, I would like to suggest that our 
current educational approaches possess at least three ba:5ic 
deficiencies. The first deficiency is a result of our seeming 
inability to recdgn i ze t hat learning is a constant in the life 
of every i nd i V i dua I and that experience itself can be the subject- 
matter of education- The pattern of formal education implies 
that one's competence to enter public life is certified in the 
receipt of a degree. We recognize that a man has been adequately 
trained by simply having acquired some technical skill or that 
he has been made more human by having been expbsed to the cul- 
tural and i nte I I ectua I trad i t i on s of Western c i v i I i zat i on . Both 
modes, and espec i a I I y the latter (which is considered the nore 
liberal and humane), assume the necessity of communicating 3ome 
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body of knowledge which is then appropriated by the individual 
and utilized to meet the demands of his own experiencOr I 
behieve that this assumption is falacious since it is similar 
to maintaining that human life proceeds deductively, that is, 
that human action is always a result of the application of 
some principle.. One thing which 1 began to sense, in my 
theological seminary days, from current movements in philosophy 
and psychology was that all philosophical inquiry and thought 
begins with human experience. In many instances, formal edu- 
cational practices have failed to recognize that life proceeds 
inductively. As a result, we have failed to learn from the 
generators of the culture which educational institutions are 
responsible for transmitting. For instance, the content of 
Kant's thought and argument is taught without the realization 
that his philosophy wasderivedinductively fromhis attempts 
to make sense of h i s exper i ence . If we are truly interested 
in our educational processes in developing humane and competent 
people, a r?iore sensible way to proceed would be to enable stu- 
dents to learn to examine their own experiences as creatively 
and as critically as possible. Besides proceeding from a 
false assumption, formal education, in fact provides little 
opportunity to learn how to learn or how to solve problems 
other thanthose which are hypothet i ca I . On I y a sma I I per - 
cent age of university and college educationinvolves questions 



of life styles and process understanding or examines how insti- 
tutions influence behavior. Most of the current emphasis in 
education is on factual information, content delivery and the 
preparation of specific skills. Research tells us that within 
five years this kind of education is either forgotten or out- 
dated. This loss to society and the individual is a result of 
the fa i I ure to recogn i ze that I earn i ng i s a constant factor of 
human experience from birth to death. . I be I ieve that educational 
relevance occurs when individuals begin to deal competently and 
compass i onab I y with their experience of the world. 

Cr OSS-Cultural Sett i nqs 

A second deficiency of formal education is its lack of 
emphasis on cross-cultural experience. The exposure to other 
cultures and life styles through the mass media is indeed high. 
Yet, it is ironic that our understanding of other behavior 
patterns and cultures is minimal. This irony is due largely 
to the fact that the exposure to other cultures is passive. 
\ would maintainthat onlyby living in cross-cultural con- 
texts and by experiencing ot her behavf i ora I patterns and modes 
of thought does an individual become aware of cultural dis- 
tinctions' and of the values which are uniquely his own. In 
many instances, formal education has failed to recognize the 
educational validity of cross-cultural experience. However, 
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if one's goal becomes learning how to learn, then such experience 
is not only valid but essential- Whether in an Indian ashram, a 
black community in Charlotte or eastern North Carolina, in the 
management arm of a large business, or in a mental health facility, 
the immediate and direct confrontation of other ways of viewing 
reality would have as its product the appreciation within the 
individual of shared values as well as of genuine differences. 
Properly engaged in, cross-cultural experience enhances as an 
individual's ability to proceed inductively and to conceptualize 
on the basis of h i s experience of the world. In a study of Peace 
Corp training, ( j^ournal of Applied Behavioral Science , Vol.3/ 
No. 4) Roger H arr i son notes that tra i n i ng programs emp I oy i ng the 
instructional methods of formal education left trainees ill- 
prepared to adjust quickly to life in other cultures and to 
conceptualize on the basis of their experiences. A recurring 
phenomenon among Peace Corp returnees was also their inability 
to do more than simply exchange "war stories." Harrison attri- 
butes this inability to the fact that most of their education 
had not been spent dealing intellectually with their concrete 
exper i ence . 

The study also suggested that this inability was due to 
more than simply a lack of previous cross-cultural experience 
or an emphasis wi€hin formal education on modes of learning I 
other than exper i ent i a I . The major def i c i ency wh i ch Harr i son 
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noted was that few Peace Corp trainees had been prepared by their 
"Formal education to cope with the high degree of autonomy demanded 
by life and problem-solving in Peace Corp environments. 

Student I n i t i at i ve and Autonomy 

I believe that this lack of emphasis on developing autonomy 
and on fostering student initiative is a third deficiency of 
formal education. Students in our society have been taught with 
authoritarian supports for such a significant portion of their 
lives that they find the going exceedingly difficult when they 
are forced by necessiity to teach themselves. In formal education, 
as it is currently structured, students are told what to do and , 
how to do it as well as what is important and what is unimportant. 
One very dangerous result of this directive approach is that the 
educational system wi I I produce people who are wi I I ing to have 
things decided for them. In spite of what could be said in its 
favor, the pr^esent system of education is not committed to creating 
confident people whose learning is se I f -generated . 

Ser V i ce-Learn i nq i n North Carolina 

i 

These criticisms of formal education as it is currently 
conducted reflect what is behind the learning side of service- 
learning internships. I have argued in these remarks that an 
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emphasis on experrentral learning, cross-cultural settings, and 
student initiative and autonomy is necessary. But I feel very 
deeply that this kind of education is also the most exciting and 
rewarding primarily because its assumptions about the nature of 
learning and being human involve service as a natural consequence 
Most universities are not in the business of granting academic 
credit to students working to solve immediate and indigenous 
community problems. Within formal education, a premium is placed 
on dispassionate analysis, which most often results in unreal isti 
and abstract concerns. I am sure, however, that students' con- 
cerns are never as humane and realistic as they are when these 
concerns grow out of direct contact with people who have pro- 
blems. Serv i ce- I earn i ng i nternsh i ps have as their intent the 
development of open, flexible, competent, learning and carinc 
individuals. Although criticisms of non -exper i ent i a I modes of 
education enta i I an emphasis on the self, this emphasis is 
balanced within the concept of ser v i ce - I earn i ng Internships by 
the necessity for service and by the recognition that it is 
only in "giving a damn" about the brother that one's own ex- 
perience, however we I I -conceptua I i zed , can begin to have meaning. 

These thoughts about a new way to approach education and 
public service provide a conceptual framework for the North 
Carolina Internship Office. The Department of Adm i n i strat i on 
and the Board of Higher Education of North Carolina State 
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Government are cooperating in providing basic support for the NCIO. 
The basic assumptions and objectives of this office are: 

1. College students are a significant source of 
manpower for meeting public needs in North 
Carolina, and we seek to provide student man- 
power for public service. 

2. The world of public agencies and needs beyond 
the c I assroom is a learning envi ronment that 

is grossly underutilized, and we seek to foster 
th i s under stand i ng • 

3. We also seek to f ac i I i t ate the development of 
institutional relationships and I inkages which 
might enhance these primary objectives. 

With a limited student staff, the NCIO is attempting to stim- 
ulate and foster programs that will pr ov i de ser v i ce- I ear n i ng 
opportunities for students at the State and local government 
levels. As a result of our object i ves , we are a I so conduct i ng 
research about the nature of the internship experience and 
examining the program goals and designs of at. least twenty 
d i fferent programs that are operational in the State this 
summer. We are^ a I so attempting to provide some long range 
planning which m i ght. better enab I e the State to ut i I i ze student 
internship part i c i pat i on i n State problems and to understand 
the Ser V i ce-Leeirn i ng concept . 
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At least ten internship programs throughout the State have 
emerged out of the ser v i ce- I earn i ng concerns which ! have been 
d i scuss i ng. w i th you, and another ten programs are actively uti- 
lizing student manpower th i s summer. Five hundred students 
along with 2000 PACE students constitute a fine beginning by 
State government in prov i d i ng opportun i t i es for young peop I e 
to become involved i n pub I i c issues in the State. You at 
Charlotte are part of this effort. 

We iiave been delighted that this universi ty ..a fid the pub I i c 
^agencies of this area have begun to respond so favorably and so 
capably to the kind of serv i ce- I earn i ng activity that we in the 
NCIO are committed to supporting and encouraging. Your activities 
have a ring of authenticity in that they have been locally deter- 
mined and are locally adm i n i stered^^? and you have local students 
dealing with local problems. This design from an administrative 
point of view appears to be a commendable model and many others are 
beginning to hear about your enterprise and express interest in it. 

/From an educational point of view, those of you who are 
participants in the internship processes, either as student 
interns, faculty counselors, or agency colleagues, have an 
i mmense I y exc i t i ng opportunity. For if you accept the argument 
presented tonight, you have to al! three see yourselves as 
learners. And you are involved in this opportunity because of 
your own decisions and because there was something useful to do. 
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Role of Agency Colleague 

For those of you who are agency colleac>vaes (about the public 

business) and have a student or two interning with you, a fan-^ 
tastic educational responsibility rests upon your shoulders. For 
you have defined a task within an overall mission that you and 
the intern believe can be accomplished in a 10-12 week period. 
You are, as a result, providing the experiential context for the 
service and learning of a student. In most cases, the student 
will not have been exposed to the cultural styles of pub I ic 
agencies and is therefore in a cross-cultural setting just by 
being in your agency. It is my hope that both you, the agency/ 
colleague, and the students recognize the immediate worth or use- 
fulness of the task being piiirsued and are equally aware of the 
possibilities for significant learning. To be so aware demands 
some time and sensitivity. In order to find administrative ways 
for al lowing the student to be as autonomous as possible, we 
recommend and have found effective the method of appointing stu-- 

dents in service-learning internships as in dependent eijents 

■ / 

through independent contractual arrangement. That is, negotiate 

/ 

a contract with the student to perform a cer*ta i n portion or work, 
state some educational objectives within the constraints of a 
time period end a given public environment. It is my conviction 
that by arranging this relationship, the task (the product) you 
want completed will be better accomplished and more helpful to 
the pursuit of your own objectives. 



If the task is recognized by you as being important, if 
the cross-cultural aspects of the office routine or nature of 
the assignment are entailed, and if the intern is seen as having 
independent status, the host agency has in essence become the 
environment for the student to begin to find his way toward a 
ser V i ce- I ear n i ng life-style hopeful^ly realizing the values 
inherent in the serv i ce - I earn i ng concept I've discussed. He has 
exercised a public responsibility around a specific need and 
has begun to see that he must be a car i ng - I earn i ng human being. 

Role of Facu It y Co unse I or 
; 

For the faculty counselor, I see his or her function as 
being an interpreter, that is, an interpreter for the student, 
for the agenc^y colleague, for himself and for his academic 
colleagues. With the student he has an indispensable function 
in assisting with defining a carefully conceived task assignment. 

Too low or too high an expectation can be harmful. He can be 

I 

available to the intern for the personal kinds of concerns that 
will arise. He can assist the intern in understanding the kinds 
of ex per i ences he is encounter ing, the nature of cultural con - 
frontation and support the student in his quest for se I f -d i rected, 
autonomous learning during the internship. With the agency 
representative, he can be available to represent the energies 
and talents of academla for dealing with public issues. He 
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likewise can be supportive of the learning environment that the 
wor I d of public I i f e presents . Too often the un i ver s i ty -commun i ty 
dialogue never becomes dialogue, since the university provides 
its ser V i ces from its storehouses of w i sdom and rarely does the 
university recognize the educational uses of the world beyond the 
c I assroom . 

Faculty, ! believe, hold the key to educational reform 
because they generally hold the key to effective educational 
power. It is my growing conviction that if faculty members 
don't become more involved in experiential learning opportunities, 
their ability to remain credible will begin to deteriorate rapidly. 

The Student 

Even though I think being a local agency colleague and' 
being a professor in these serv i ce- I earn i ng internships can be 
a highly intriguing and demanding enterprise, the real excitement 
for me is in what happens to a student who gets a taste of con- 
fronting an issue and seeing something happen as a result of. 
his effort; to a student who begins to sense that his own limited 
exposures to life have been protect i ve and begins to see the 
vastness and expansiveness and heterogeneity of human experience; 
to a student who beg i n s to take charge of his own life; his own 
educational agenda and real i -es that he can cause things to 
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happen rather than have them happen to him. This is excitement 
and one of the payoffs of the serv i ce- I earn i ng internship style. 

Some Criteria for Evaluation 

Each participant in the ser v i ce- I earn i ng proces$--agency 
colleague, faculty member, and student --have immense opportunities 
if they can "put it all together." In this regard, I would like 
to suggest some questions which might be useful in measuring 
the success of the internship process: 

First, are the students dealing with indigenous community 
needs? In other words, does the problem or task of the student 
have a sense of human importance about it? 

Second, are we meeting those needs in i nter - i nst i tut i ona I 
ways? That is, are university officials, agency officials, and 
other public bodies cooperating through the internship process? 

Third, are we "raising the level of dialogue" about the 
qual ity of I i f e within the university, the community and the 
agency? Are the questions of "What is worth doing?" and "What 
is worth knowing?" being pursued with an^y vigor at all? 

Fourth, are students beginning to deal with their own 
experience as interns and developing an awareness of the signi- 
ficance of exper i ent i a I I earn i ng as a I i f e-sty I e poss i b i I i ty? 
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It is the hypothesis of the NCIO that through the student 
internship route which stresses the ser v i ce- I ear n i ng concept 
and internship design, these criteria can be met with varying 
degrees of intensity and success. Students can be the logical 
place to begin realizing a vision about the ways we can learn 
to "survive with style" in the following decades. 

R i sk i ng Tragedy 

It i s my current understanding that you are making important 
strides toward meeting these criteria/-- that there are many 
hurdles and misunderstandings ahead of you here and many insights 
to be realized and appreciated. Let me offer my strong encour- 
agement for the part each one of you is contributing to this pro- 
cess„ Corita Kent and Joseph Pintauro in their/ little book 
To Bel ieve in Man , say "WE MUST BECOME NEW MEN OR BE SATISFIED 
AS WE ARE... EITHER WAY WE RISK TRAGEDY." I believe that through 
our mutual participation in student serv i ce - I ear n i ng internships, 
we are on the frontier of becoming new men - for we are risking 
tragedy by trying to care, by being open, by attempting to 
become competent, by searching for ways to Ie4rn and by accepting 
public obligation. • 



